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the phenomena. He has nothing whatever to say to
them in any other relation. If he proceeds, as Mr.
Balfour says that he proceeds, to declare that nothing
exists except atoms, that they are the ultimate
realities, that they are C( things in themselves/' or
objects independent of any subject, he is going
beyond his tether, passing from science to trans-
cendental metaphysics, ~and getting into hopeless
confusion. In fact, after he has done his worst we
may still follow Berkeley and deny the existence of
matter, or declare with Clifford that atoms are only
bits of mindstuff, or adopt any other metaphysical
theory we please. The atoms at most are things
which we judge from the analogy of the senses ; and
it is a pure illusion to suppose that they can ever
take us into an extra-sensible world. They repre-
sent not only a convenient but an indispensable
contrivance for enabling us to formulate scientific
laws, such as those of light and heat; but they take
us no further.

In a remarkable passage, Mr. Balfour sketches an
analogy, which gives the application of this to philo-
, sophical or theological questions ; and I will venture
to give my own interpretation of the argument because
it seems to lead to the real point. We believe, he says,
in a scientific theory of heat, although our view of the
" realities" has changed. People once thought that